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LISTEN FOR THE TROUBLE SIGNS 


What is a child? 
Án open-mouthed smile. 
A sky-top dream. The holder 


of tomorrow. 


What is an adolescent? A face in the doorway. A mixture of de- 
fiance and reliance. A child with adult hands. An adult with child's 


need for love. Bread in which the yeast of adulthood is rising. 


Children! Young adults! The whole American culture embraces 
them. Our children are strong of limb and mind. 


This, at least, is the American dream. But the American tragedy 
is that, beyond the door of normalcy, there are young people who 
are, right now, lost to the world. Some of these young people are 
silent harps through which the winds of discord blow. Others are 
noisy music, garbled and constant. 


In 1962 when President Kennedy called back all of his advisers 
and then made public his telecast about Cuba, we were suddenly 
faced with the idea that war was possible, not sometime in the 
future, but Now. Many of us went into a state of panic and im- 


mobilizing terror. 


Can you imagine being that terrified all of the time? Of 
not knowing whether the world would exist tomorrow? 
Or whether you were real enough to project an image in 
a mirror? Can you perceive of the panic which might 
come to you if you could not visualize where your feet 
or arms were? 


These feelings are experienced by seriously emotionally 
disturbed children. How they express their panic may be 
very “unpretty” and unappealing . . . 

John, for example, talks all of the time. His language is a 
gibberish. In a sense, it protects him. It keeps him from 
communicating with anyone. 

But Helen, face to the wall, talks to no one, sees no one, 
hears no one. She is, instead, sealed inside her small 
world, a ship in a bottle. 

Then, there is Brent, who goes into a panic, eyes rolled 
back in his head, whenever his mother leaves him. And 
Melanie, who notices no one, who will not eat, who 


throws up food she swallows. 


The concept of childhood mental illness is recent and dif- 
ficult for many people to accept. Yet it is a reality. 


CHILDREN OF THE WIND 


A child crying 

solitary in a lonely spot; 

a tree falling in the forest— 
there may be no reverberations 
of either unless there are 

ears to hear them. 


Seriously emotionally disturbed children may be thought 
of as “little children of the wind,” because their solitary 
crying is often expressed in behavior which alienates 
people and turns them away. They are youngsters with- 
drawn to the point of total unresponsiveness, returned to 
the dark and undemanding womb of silence and of shad- 
ows. Or they are children in motion, automatons ward- 
ing off fear and evil as they perform their magic incanta- 
tions by running and twirling and speaking their strange 
gibberish. They are children of panic and of fear, and 
their parents share their bewilderment and their fright. 


The twentieth century has often been designated as the 
century of the child, which in our culture often denotes 
the girl with dimples and golden hair, the boy who 
achieves and grows, the youngster of “our” community. 
Yet within the twentieth century, also, the mentally ill 
child has been “discovered.” For it was about forty years 
ago that the designation of childhood schizophrenia came 
to be used by the experts. Only then was it commonly 
recognized that children, infants, toddlers can be men- 
tally ill-seriously sick and needful of help. 


It is now known that a half-million children in our child- 
centered America are gravely disturbed, sick enough to 
need prolonged professional aid in a sheltered environ- 
ment. Another two and a half to four million are dis- 
turbed enough to require professional aid for varying 
periods. 


Should a half-million of our children be stricken with a 
dread disease, we would declare a national emergency, 
mobilize our forces, anchor community resources, do 
everything in our power to bring the disease under con- 
trol. But because the mentally ill child wears as many 
guises as revelers at Mardi Gras, because diagnosis is dif- 
ficult and treatment prolonged, because parents often do 
not recognize the illness or are ashamed to discuss it, 
because there are no appealing “poster girls” for men- 
tally ill children—these sick children and their families 
often limp along for months and tiring years, meeting 
each day with fear and apprehension. 


What, then, is our responsibility as citizens, as church 
members, toward the emotionally disturbed children in 
our midst? Perhaps our greatest responsibility lies in 
drawing a circle large enough to draw them and their 
families into our own patterns of living. When the his- 
tory of the twentieth century is written, it is possible that 
the fragmentation of people may be cited as our greatest 
mistake. The “old.” the “mentally ill,” the “retarded,” 
the “delinquent,” have become tagged and labeled seg- 
ments of the population. = 


Excepts from "LISTEN FOR THE TROUBLE SIGNS” 
"THE CHURCH AND DISTURBED CHILDREN” 


A Hogg Foundation Reprint available, price 204, along with 
1967 publications list from The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 78712. 
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The architect was given the responsi- 
bility to design a formal residence for 
adult living. The client and his wife 
required space for only occasional 
guests. The site was a narrow corner 
lot at the intersection of active 
thoroughfares, where neighborhood 
property restrictions dictated the de- 
sign of a two story residence. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Exterior brick walls, broken only by 
the entry door, shut out the noisy in- 
tersection. The living and service 
spaces formed against these walls and 
dominated by the two story garden 
room, open to a landscaped terrace 
and pool. 


The exterior of the house is cham- 
pagne colored Mexican brick. Floor 
areas are predominately terrazzo with 
some carpeting. The exterior paving is 
brick and pebble concrete. Prominent 
interior features are the carved fire- 
place frame and exposed wood beam 
ceiling, while a terraced tree house 
highlights the private courtyard. ™ 


THE TOTAL CITY 
AND SUBURBAN SPRAWL 


First off, let me define some of the dimensions of our 
problem in planning for the total city. 


Today about 70% of the U. $. population is clustered 
within just one per cent of our total land mass. Over 
40% of our total population lives in just the top fifty 
metropolitan areas of the U. S. Almost 90% of all homes 
constructed in 1964 were in 220 top metropolitan areas, 
and over 60% were in the top 50. 


In a few years four-fifths of us will be packed into our 
cities and suburbs, and by the year 2000 about 90% of 
our population—which will have doubled, up to 360,000, 
000 people—will live in huge metropolitan areas cover- 
ing less than 214% of our land mass. 


This means we will add about 150,000,000 more people 
to the numbers of people now living in cities and su- 
burbs. This concentration of people in and around our 
cities poses monumental problems that may call for 
monumental solutions. 


In the next 35 years, we will probably replace 50,000,000 
dwelling units and add another 50,000,000 dwelling 


units, some 100 million more units of housing in the 
United States. 


In effect, we will build almost an entirely new man-made 
urban environment in the next four decades. 


Awesome as that may sound, it is a proposition 1 think 
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we can handle. One of the basic tools we will use is 
urban renewal, a broad measure that has recently come 
in for much criticism. Га like to position for you briefly 
urban renewal and its critics. 


Within a few short years after World War II, it was ap- 
parent that cities were in serious trouble. The path to 
affluence seemed to head right into suburbia, and mil- 
lions of aspiring white families took it. The slums—which 
had never been an unbearable burden on the American 
conscience anyway—proliferated, and the city's physical 
condition decayed in consonance with its fiscal condi- 
tion. 


In fact, the city became caught in its own particular cycle 
of poverty. As the middle-income white families left and 
were replaced by lower income families, real estate val- 
ues—and the subsequent municipal tax take—dropped, 
and the city's capacity to meet its economic problems de- 
clined, too. As municipal services and particularly schools 
deteriorated, more middle-class families were motivated 
to leave. And so it went. 


In the midst of these massive geographic and economic 
shifts, the Federal Government proposed a new solution 
to the slum problem—urban renewal. Basically, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 made funds available to cities for the 
acquisition and clearance of slum properties and the 
resale of the cleared land to private builders who would: 
redevelop such land according to a publicly conceived 
and approved plan. 
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Public housing was just gathering steam as a public 
works endeavor when World War II came, and our ef- 
forts were turned to defense living. After the war, public 
housing continued to be opposed by the private building 
industry. So, the thought naturally arose to harness pri- 
vate industry to the social objectives of clearing slums 
through urban renewal. 


The concept was not really new. Back in 1930, Harland 
Bartholomew, speaking before the Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, pointed out two 
reasons why private enterprise could not clear and re- 
build slum areas. One was that a private entrepreneur 
seldom can assemble all the small parcels of a slum area 
into a larger, marketable tract. The other is that slum 
buildings, even though substandard, produce income and 
have value usually too great for the private entrepreneur 
to absorb. Mr. Bartholomew suggested that local govern- 
ments be empowered to overcome these obstacles. 


Within urban renewal's first five years, 1949-1954, it was 
apparent that there was more to this than met the eye. 
Most of the early projects were started in or near the 
worst slums. Most of these slums were heavily Negro, or, 
in the case of New York, also Puerto Rican. These areas 
were not only about the worst, but they were often easier 
to handle than other, more affluent neighborhoods. 


At the same time, the desperate need for more city tax 
revenues pressed cities to strain for high-value land uses. 
This translated into high-priced housing, or at least hous- 
ing priced well above the capacity of neighboring resi- 
dents to pay. Even when the original redevelopment plans 
specified moderate-income housing, there were no effec- 
tive financial tools to facilitate it. The anomalies inherent 
in this situation did not escape the urban poor, or the 
critics of urban renewal. 


It should not be surprising that renewal has failed as 
yet to provide for the disadvantaged groups in our so- 
ciety. Even though urban redevelopment was introduced 
as part of the 1949 Housing Act, which in its preamble 
promulgated the national housing goal of “a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every American 
family,” the program was not developed to fulfill this 
dream. Nothing in the history of genesis of urban renew- 
al or in the mechanics of the program would suggest that 
it could make a substantial contribution to decent hous- 
ing for low—and moderate-income families. Indeed, al- 
most two-fifths of the new construction under urban re- 
newal has been non-residential, and over the years 
amendments to the Housing Act have persistently moved 
in the direction of expanding and commercial, industrial, 
cultural, and civic scope of renewal activity. 


Non-residential projects are very important in enabling 
cities to stabilize their tax and economic base so that they 
can provide needed community service and facilities es- 
sential to the conservation and improvement of residen- 
tial areas. Most non-residential projects are undertaken 
by communities which are also carrying out residential 
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renewal projects, and most projects classified as non- 
residential actually involve the elimination of many sub- 
standard houses and the provision of cities for new hous- 
ing in the non-residential project. 


With public housing, at least there resulted, after slums 
were cleared, housing which was within the means of the 
poor. But this new urban renewal business knocked down 
the slums and then rebuilt for the class which needed it 
least—the affluent. 


This is, of course, an over-simplification. Urban renewal 
does provide better housing for slum dwellers. An urban 
renewal project cannot be carried out unless and until 
standard housing is available. It is generally most eco- 
nomical for this housing to be in other areas. But build- 
ing for the affluent was nevertheless the urban renewal 
image. And it is this image which we must understand 
and deal with today, when our whole approach is so very 
different from what it was then. 


Critics of urban renewal say it does too much. Others 
say it does too little. The latter fail to recognize that the 
whole process is still new and takes a lot of learning how 
to do. Ten years ago the University of California Library 
contained not a single card catalogue reference to urban 
redevelopment or urban renewal. The first graduate 
training program for urban renewal was established just 
three years ago. 


Yet a turning point was reached in urban renewal in 
1963 which was ignored by a recent critic enamored of 
his computer but careless with his data. Armed with his 
computer, this young academician discovered that before 
you can rebuild a slum you must tear it down. If you 
look at it then, you can conclude that the whole effort 
is a failure. He failed to see that in 1963 local urban re- 
newal agencies were able to make more cleared slum land 
available for development by private enterprise than in 
any previous year—in fact, half as much during that year 
as in all previous years of urban renewal combined. Thus 
the private development phase of urban renewal has only 
recently achieved its major impetus. 


Critics ignorant of timing in urban renewal ignore also 
that private development in urban renewal projects is 
subject to the private real estate market. Pittsburgh's 
famous golden triangle project was started before there 
was any federal financial assistance for urban redevelop- 
ment. It was carried out by the eminent domain powers 
of the Pittsburgh Redevelopment Authority and the pri- 
vate funds and management of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. It has been in process for more than six- 
teen years and only now is near completion. Yet few to- 
day would say that the effort was not worth doing. 


As such developments become visible in more and more 
cities, we shall more readily recognize that in urban re- 
newal we are forging a highly significant tool for our 
Age of Cities. We no longer merely have to decry the 
slum, feel sorry for its occupants, and wish we could do 
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something about it. Where land use obsolescence is the 
problem, we now can change it to a higher and more 
productive use. 


Now the most important effect renewal had upon the 
city’s poor was to identify them. Not that people didn't 
know where the poor lived—slums are pretty visible even 
though commuters headed for the suburbs try to hide be- 
hind their newspaper. This country has generally not be- 
come pre-occupied with the problems of the poor, al- 
though there have been occasions when Jacob Riss or 
Jane Addams could stir strong reform sentiment. By and 
large, though, the nation's guilt about its poverty-stricken 
has been assuaged by simply sweeping them under the 
rug—into the slums. 


But urban renewal lifted the edge of the rug; it helped 
identify the poor in several ways: 


l. By delineating impoverished neighborhoods for 
municipal action. 


2. By displacing impoverished families. 


3. By attempting to relocate these families into de- 
cent housing. 


4. By rebuilding renewal areas for families or in- 
dividuals who are, by and large, not poor. 


An under-appreciated facet of renewal's role in identify- 
ing the poor has been simply this: Urban renewal was 
the first Federal program which promised to find better 
homes for those families displaced by government action. 
Reports from all cities with Federally backed renewal 
programs have indicated that the great majority of fami- 
lies moved out of renewal areas were located into decent 
housing. 


The relocation process, however, no matter how success- 
ful it might seem—measured by numbers alone—raised 
some obvious problems. It uncovered a tangle of social 
difficulties, yet it was still committed to action out of its 
context which had been basically a real estate operation. 
Relocation, in identifying the problems of the urban 
poor, showed us that, unless renewal considered more 
than real property, it could never be wholly successful. 
It became obvious that unless the program could reclaim 
the human spirit, as well as the land, it could not play 
its proper role; it could never live up to that promise, 
enunciated so ringingly in 1949, of a “decent home and 
suitable living environment for every American family.” 
If other conditions of life—low income, disorganized 
family situations, and problems of physical or mental 
handicap—continue to be the same, then better housing 
can only ameliorate these conditions, but hardly abolish 
them. 


And this is the principal problem urban renewal raised 
—that it brought to the spot light all the other basic prob- 
lems of the center city poor. 


The most critical need remains: the need to maximize 
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human opportunities. Or, sticking to urban renewal 
terms, the need to restore fully the city's primary func- 
tion: the fullest opportunities for the civilization of man. 
Urban renewal has worked very well in that direction. Tt 
has become a catalyst for developing and refining a host 
of other tools for making our cities what we want them 
to be. Planning, zoning, subdivision controls, capital im- 
provement budgeting, greater efficiency in local govern- 
ment, better schools, attacks on poverty—what it all adds 
up to is that we have devised the means for the greatest 
effort ever made to create truly good cities for the vast 
majority of our people who live and work in them. 


We are beginning to do just this, and the scale of the 
enterprise is enormous. The very term, “urban renewal,” 
has come to embrace a wide variety of activities for up- 
grading the urban environment. When Harland Bartholo- 
mew talked to the Realtors in 1930, the number of his 
fellow city planners was about equal to the number of 
eggs in a farmer's egg basket. Today the American Insti- 
tute of Planners has a membership of about thirty-five 
hundred. By late 1964, 762 cities were undertaking 1,532 
urban renewal projects. In 1954, only about 13% of the 
cities had modern building codes. Today this figure has 
increased to 76%. We have new types of civic organiza- 
tions, like the Cleveland Development Foundation and 
The University Circle Development Foundation, in which 
businessmen and institutions have provided substantial 
funds to supplement the normal financing of private and 
public improvements. It is part of the movement for bet- 
ter cities that in the past fifteen years we have increased 
the number of symphony orchestras from 800 to 1,300; 
Phoenix had 2 art galleries in 1950, and 18 in 1964; 
Manhattan had 96 art exhibitions in 1950, and 236 in 
1964. We have 5,000 nonprofessional theater groups, not 
counting those in colleges. The sum total is that we are 
working far harder today than ever before at making our 
cities great places in which to live and work. Much of it 
we are doing by using tools the generation before us 
knew little about. 


So much for urban renewal, it is simply one tool we can 
use in our urban future. However, what about our 
sprawling suburbs? They are a far knottier problem. 
First off why do they sprawl? They sprawl because land 
is a huge problem. 


Land is a problem because it already costs more than it 
should. In the last decade average land prices have more 
than tripled, and some urban and suburban land has sky- 
rocketed as much as 2,000%. 


Land is a problem because land prices will continue to 
shoot up as long as land values increase faster than land 
taxes. Land taxes are so low that they make vacant land 
a top investment. The best way out of this price squeeze 
is to drive tax-sheltered speculators out of the land mar- 
ket by making assessments on vacant land equal to assess- 
ments on improved property. 


Land is a problem because it threatens to price housing 
right out of the market. In the next decade land cost 
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could easily triple again while homebuyers’ average real 
income will rise only 30% to 40%. 


Land is a problem because its rising price is spawning 
unplanned urban sprawl at a rate of one-million acres a 
year. Sprawl results when builders are forced to leapfrog 
over expensive close-in land to cheaper far-out land. And 
the leaps can only get longer and more frequent. 


Up to now we have always been able to deal with our 
crises of land and urban expansion on a crash basis, 
rather than by long-range planning. Now we can no 
longer afford this seat-of-the-pants approach, and we can 
no longer afford to ignore a basic question: does owner- 
ship and local control of land include the right to consign 
cities and suburbs to chaos? In the foreword to his book, 
"The Quiet Crisis," Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall, says, “Each generation has its own rendezvous 
with the land, for despite our fee titles and claims of 
ownership, we are all brief tenants of the land. We can 
misuse the land and diminish the usefulness of its re- 
sources; or we can create a world in which physical af- 
fluence and affluence of the spirit go hand in hand." 


Clearly, we have reached our rendezvous with the land. 
We should act now, and we can act with established pre- 
cedents. For instance, in the public interest, the United 
States has already legislated exhaustively against trade 
restraints that produced high prices by withholding com- 
modities and manufactured goods from the market. Yet 
our land taxes, our taxes on land profits and our laws 
not only permit but even encourage the speculator's inter- 
ference with a free land market. 


The government is already deeply involved in land, even 
though the single most distinctive feature of this involve- 
ment is its shotgun pattern. Congress has reacted to spe- 
cialized pressures, but it has never faced up to the need 
for a co-ordinated land-use policy. Federal aid to in- 
terstate highways fixes land-use patterns along the way. 
Federal aid for sewer and water supply, and for the open 
space-land program, can double land values overnight. 
And federal aids through the Defense, Agriculture and 
Interior departments all shape land use. 


But to date both federal and state governments have 
made land speculation almost a cinch by bowing to local 
governments and letting them impose chaotic land-use 
patterns on entire metropolitan areas. 


Builders in the New York metropolitan area must deal 
with 509 separate city and town zoning ordinances with- 
in 50 miles of Times Square. Each suburban town con- 
trols its land, resulting in an urban growth that is no 
more than a jigsaw puzzle of relatively meaningless land- 
use patterns. Orderly development of open land is vir- 
tually impossible, and the speculator thrives by holding 
on to his pieces of land. 


The desperate need for better metropolitan area planning 
and overall land use policies is ignored by each town in 
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its devotion to local home rule. Yet the land-use problems 
that face communities today are not local but regional. 
For instance, a huge influx of new people in an area 
like California is a state problem: no one community 
created it and no community is big enough to handle it. 
Clearly, the use of our most vital natural resource—land 
—is a matter that transcends local parochialism. 


What can we do about it now? Two things: on the na- 
tional level we need and will soon get a cabinet post for 
housing; on the local level, each community needs a 
thorough review of their tax base—and many communi- 
ties today are doing just that. 


Let me address myself first to the cabinet post. Its impor- 
tance stems from a desperate need for better solutions to 
urban problems which the present housing agency is al- 
most powerless to solve. The economic decline of central 
cities, inadequate transportation, slums and blight, urban 
sprawl and scatteration. 


Let me put the problem another way by quoting HHFA's 
Bob Weaver: 


“The fundamental problem which the 20th Century has 
posed for the urban statesmen at all levels of government 
is one of size and complexity. The contemporary metro- 
polis growing ever larger is not an aggregate of older 
small communities. Because it is a new kind of com- 
munity and a new kind of economic system, we have had 
no easy time in making our old institutions function ef- 
fectively to solve the problems which the growing metro- 
polis creates. 


“Innovation is needed in the relations between levels of 
government as well as within each. As Federally aided 
programs proliferate within our urban areas there is 
greater and greater need to coordinate them. The com- 
prehensive planning which we support is a first step in 
ordering and coordinating urban programs. The plan- 
ning requirements carried by the new Mass Transporta- 
tion program is only one example of many efforts to de- 
velop a planning context within which a range of activi- 
ties can be coordinated. 


"Further progress in uniting the Federal thrust in the 
urban area can be, and is being facilitated through an 
extension of the planning process. It has always been our 
policy to depend on local agencies to carry out planning 
and make the planning decisions. The Federal govern- 
ment's role is to encourage the process at the same time 
that it provides financial assistance. The new Depart- 
ment will be in a strategic position to accelerate this and 
take the lead in reconciling Federal planning require- 
ments, recognizing that no one agency of government can 
administer all related programs." 
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Specifically what would a cabinet post do for housing 
that is not already being done? Here are a few possibili- 
ties: 


* Community Facilities. Cabinet status for housing could 
broaden grants and loans for new community facilities 
(e.g. water and sewer lines) and lead to FHA loans for 
new land development. Such federal programs could re- 
lieve builders of huge capital investments, which most of 
them can't afford. and open up new suburban land for 
housing. 


* Land planning. Cabinet status for housing could pro- 
duce more effective regional planning. In the nation's 
220 top metropolitan areas, there are thousands of cities, 
towns and villages—each with its own set of land con- 
trols. The result is a jigsaw puzzle of meaningless land- 
use patterns. 


* Rehabilitation. Cabinet status for housing could pro- 
vide the coordinated administration necessary to end re- 
habilitation bottlenecks. After a decade of well inten- 
tioned efforts by FHA and URA, rehabilitation—the 
most pressing need in urban renewal—is still not a going 
proposition. Ап executive department could provide a 
completely fresh start, removing rehabilitation from its 
present administrative straitjacket. 


The U. S. has already staked $4 billion on some 1,500 
urban renewal projects in 787 cities. The biggest handi- 
caps these projects face are the rundown fringe areas sur- 
rounding them. Most of these areas could be salvaged 
through rehabilitation. But until they are, they will act 
as brakes on project completions and rentals. 


A cabinet post for housing need not lead to unnecessary 
increases in programs and spending. Only Congress can 
establish new programs and appropriate funds for them. 
True, our urban problems will require greater expendi- 
tures in the years to come, but a cabinet post for housing 
could provide more for the money through tighter con- 
trol and better coordination of housing and urban pro- 
grams. 


So much for the cabinet post. 


Locally, we need a thorough tax review to help solve our 
land program and cut down sprawl. Community facili- 
ties, property taxes and land speculation are all tied to- 
gether. If we could shift some of the burden of property 
taxes—which рау for community facilities—we would cut 
down on land speculation and the land cost spiral. 


The easiest way to broaden the property tax base would 
be to make tax assessments more equitably related to real 
market values, especially those on vacant land where as- 
sessments are sometimes as little as 1% of the true value. 
A better, but politically unpopular way, to broaden the 
property tax base would be to shift more of the tax bur- 
den from the improvements on the land to the land itself. 
This would derive more income from vacant land held by 
speculators (which would drive down the price of land) 
and from slum lords (which might help eliminate slums). 
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Finally, the property tax base could be made more broad 
by a less liberal definition of tax exempt properties, The 
property tax base is eroded more and more each year by 
these properties. Some experts estimate that more prop- 
erty has been taken off American tax roles since the turn 
of the century than has been added. In New York City 
the assessed value of tax exempt property has risen $5 
billion in the last ten years and in Los Angeles County 
the value of tax exempt property has doubled in the last 
12 years. All together as much as 30% of all real prop- 
erty may be tax exempt today say some experts. In some 
areas up to 10% of a typical property tax bill paid by a 
home owner may represent taxes paid for someone else's 
exemptions. 


It is true that property taxes have increased twice as fast 
as personal income in the last decade. Average property 
taxes on FHA homes have more than doubled since 
World War II and now eat up more than 27% of all 
monthly mortgage payments. These taxes have priced 
many families right out of the market and now confine 
others to less than standard housing. 


Local government expenditures to provide community fa- 
cilities have risen from $9 billion in 1946 to about $37 
billion today and are increasing almost 10% every year. 
To help meet these expenses, municipalities; debts have 
increased almost fourfold since World War II—from $16 
billion to over $60 billion—and property taxes have in- 
creased nearly $1 billion per year for the last 7 years, 
now stand near $27 billion per year. 


Even so, the tremendous growth in suburban housing in 
the post war years has not been matched by alike growth 
of public facilities. Ex-congressman Albert Rains points 
out that our present supply of local public works is less 
adequate for today's housing than it was 25 years ago 
when depression-spawned programs made it possible to 
catch up with our needs in most places. Optimistic esti- 
mates show that it will be years before we can overcome 
the backlog of public works needed right now. 


Federal grants for local community facilities provide an 
immediate solution to the problem. In fact, the tax bur- 
den in some suburbs has become so heavy that many 
towns across the country have no alternative but to ask 
for Federal aid. 


But long term solutions to the problem of community 
facilities should properly be the concern of the states. 
Each state is the repository for most legal power to act on 
urban affairs, and all states should accept a more gen- 
uine role in those affairs. A reapportionment in state leg- 
islatures should develop a new climate of opinion in 
which states become true partners of local governments 
in grappling with community problems. As they jointly 
consider the tax system for financing community facili- 
ties in the future, the states and municipalities should 
judge this system three ways: 1) it should be satisfac- 
tory as a revenue producer; 2) it should be equitably 
derived; and 3) its economic effects should benefit the 


public interest. 
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In the first test, present property taxes clearly fail as 
satisfactory revenue producers. They don't properly meet 
the second test either: in colonial times property taxes 
were based upon the ability to pay and the ownership of 
improved property today is no yardstick of the ability to 
pay. Furthermore, most community facilities benefit the 
community as a whole rather than just the owners of im- 
proved property. 


In the third test, it can be shown that present property 
taxes, by cutting into new house sales, do collide with the 
public interest. Every new house sold generates, for the 
community, three to four times the income that would 
be derived by investing the price of the house itself. Also 
each new housing start can create as many as three new 
jobs in the community. 


While I'm at it, let me point out the value of new hous- 
ing to the entire community. 


I think that every additional dollar spent for housing and 
community development has a much higher “multiplier” 
effect upon total employment, incomes and production 
than outlays for most other purposes. In fact, enlarged 
housing and urban renewal programs, which would eradi- 
cate the slums, would make the biggest single contribu- 
tion to overcoming unemployment and low economic 
growth—which are in themselves the prime causes of 
poverty. 


Let me put a few figures on what I mean here. 


A $20,000 house, when it is sold to a family, immediate- 
ly represents an investment of $70,000 to its community. 
In other words, every time the builder sells a finished 
house, he and the buyer give the community, assuming 
for this example that the mortgage payments stay within 
the community, a $70,000 investment. 


He gives the local utility a $9,000 investment. He gives 
the local S&L a $20,000 investment. He gives the local 
furniture and appliance merchants almost a $19,000 in- 
vestment, and so on. In other words, that amount of 
money would have to be invested for 40 years to bring 
the income that various elements of the community de- 
rive from the occupation of the house. 


Let's add some more figures. What do 1,000 new houses 
bring to the community? A lot of merchants will find out 
quickly that these 1,000 houses will spend an average of 
$3.000 for kitchen and laundry appliances, furniture, 
rugs, drapes, shrubbery and equipment. That's $3 mil- 
lion. 


Houses (or rather the market that these families repre- 
sent) attract other construction: commercial shopping fa- 
cilities, religious buildings, professional and health fa- 
cilities. A conservative estimate of such construction 
would be another $3,000 per house, or $3 million. Site 
preparation and expansion of utilities would come to an- 
other $2 million. And all of the fees and sales commis- 
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sions recordings, title fees, etc., add another $900 per 
house, or $900,000, so those 1.000 new houses, really add 
over $25 million to your community. 


Now we come to the real slight of hand. It's what the 
economists call a multiplier effect. It means that the in- 
come spent by individuals is spent over and over again. 
Our F. W. Dodge economists, say that this $25 million 
becomes $50 million before it stops being spent over and 
over. 


It's all well and good to be bearish about the impact of 
housing on the economic life of the community, but what 
about its’ impact on the aesthetic sense of the community? 
Houston is a good case in point. In your new commercial 
structures in downtown, Houston is one of the most strik- 
ing cities in the U. S. But in your suburbs, where buy- 
ers can get more housing dollar for dollar than anywhere 
else in the country. new housing still has a long way to 
go in using the expertise of the architectural community. 
The problem of getting better architecture into housing 
is a traditional one: builders in highly competitive situa- 
tions simply feel they cannot afford good architects. But 
there are signs that that situation is changing. The day 
may not be far off, in housing, where builders cannot 
afford not to use good architecture. 


Today we have a rather sophisticated market, a market 
in which good design is playing a bigger role in sales. 
A great segment of the market today is made up of 
families who want to improve their housing condition 
rather than simply get under a roof. 


As evidence of the upgrading syndrome, let me cite two 
figures—the rate of new housing starts and the rate at 
which new families are being formed. 


Housing starts last year amounted to about 1.5 million. 


Last year, new families were formed at a rate of about 
800,000. 


The difference represents a substantial portion of the new 
housing market and must be composed of established 
families who want different and probably better housing 
and because of the extraordinarily good and long sus- 
tained economic condition, they're able to change for the 
better in large numbers. 


I believe that many builders are becoming more and 
more convinced that it pays to obtain the best talent pos- 
sible to do this job. 


Developers are finding that good design and good plan- 
ning strengthens their position in the market. It plays an 
important role in the future growth of their business; it 
creates better houses and better neighborhoods. 


In a decade's time, intensified urbanization and increased 
densities should affect housing design even more strong- 
ly. Most importantly, housing design will more fully re- 
flect the relationship of individual units to the whole 
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complex of the community: the rhythm of mixed build- 
ing types within the same area; the lively play of varied 
yet harmonious architectural styles in a neighborhood; 
the careful siting of structures and green spaces to create 
better traffic patterns, play areas and landscaping; and 
the planned relationship of housing to recreational, edu- 
cational and commercial centers. 


Although architects have played a very minor role in 
housing design in the post-war years, the increasing em- 
phasis on multi-family and higher-density housing does 
foreshadow greater contributions from the architect and 
greater awareness of his role. Never before has there 
been such broad responsiveness by the public to the de- 
velopment of new architecture. 


Complex design problems and high land costs in multi- 
family tend to bring architects into the picture more 
often than they are brought in on detached single-family 
housing. In addition, an extremely competitive market, 
now and in the future, for multi-family will force better, 
professional design. 


The buying public is far more knowledgeable today about 
good housing. And this new awareness of all the things 
housing should be, both tangible and intangible, is being 
felt in the market. Say some experts, “the shelter of to- 
morrow must more fully respond to the basic human 
needs for dignity, community of interest with his fellow- 
man, and expression of personality—all the other benefits 
of technique, functionality, and beauty are otherwise 
wasted.” 


Let me quote President Johnson, from some of his recent 
messages to Congress, on the subject. He said that “as- 
sociation with beauty can enlarge man's imagination 
and revive his spirit. Ugliness can demean the people 
who live among it. What a citizen sees every day is his 
America. If it is ugly, it can degrade his existence.” .... 
if the nation is to have beauty where most of its citizens 
live there must be attention given to the architecture of 
building, the structure of roads, preservation of historical 
buildings and monuments, careful planning of new su- 
burbs. A concern for the enhancement of beauty must in- 
fuse every aspect of growth and development of metro- 
politan areas. ЇЇ must be a principal responsibility of 
local government, supported by active and concerned citi- 
ЗАРЕ We must rescue our cities and countryside 
from blight with the same purpose and vigor with which, 
in other areas, we moved to save the forests and the 
soil.” 


Of course, it is all easy to say, but one vision we have yet 
really to develop is the kind of cities we want. We don't 
know enough yet about how the environment affects the 
individual, the family and society. We have yet to recon- 
cile the values of neighborhoods, and self-governed com- 
munities, to the necessities of whole urban complexes in 
which private life extends across separate political juris- 
dictions. We have yet to place utilization of land in the 
value context of our new size of urban places and high 
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rate of urban growth. 


Vision is needed in the collective use of our public tools 
for city building and rebuilding. It takes vision to bal- 
ance the interest of majorities with the right of minori- 
ties. It takes vision to plan ahead to 1975, or 1985, or 
the year 2.000—to anticipate what the addition of an- 
other million people and automobiles will do to a given 
city—to become committed to an urban renewal project 
that will take sixteen years to finish. 


These are visions which public officials must have. How- 
ever, the elected official can seldom be alone, or perhaps 
even first. His constituency must have vision with him. 
Because businessmen plan ahead in their own enterprises, 
they should provide leadership in planning ahead for the 
enterprise that is the city, old or new. The city and its 
suburbs is a huge problem and in part this problem is 
being met by one of the revolutionary phenomena of to- 
day's urbanization—the trend toward developing wholly 
new communities, Perhaps half our urban development 
of the next decade or two will be on this large scale. Has 
American industry even begun to assess what it can 
mean to industries’ products and services when new cities 
for 25,000 or 100,000 or 200,000 are built under one 
comprehensive plan. . . . With concurrent industrial de- 
velopment to provide jobs and tax resources, schools, rec- 
reation facilities, convenient shopping and all the rest 
that makes up a whole community? How many indus- 
tries are prepared to say to the new community develop- 
er: "Here is what we can do for you that you don't know 
about—for more economical construction, for better 
transportation and communications, for large scale heat- 
ing and air conditioning, for beauty and the pleasures of 
living?" 


The problems our cities face today are nothing compared 
to the problems they will face tomorrow, unless we as a 
nation act to solve those problems now. We have the tech- 
niques, know-how and the potential legislative tools to 
build a much better urban future. 


In closing, let me again quote HHFA's Bob Weaver: “I 
hope that future historians when writing about the 1960s 
do not report as negative a picture as that which existed 
in our 19th Century cities. Will they write that we were 
as impotent in dealing with the forces creating suburban 
slums as we were in dealing with earlier urban prob- 
lems? Will they write that we failed to learn how to co- 
exist with the automobile in an urban setting? 


"[ believe we are capable of innovation at all levels of 
government and in compatible relationships between 
levels. Idealogies seeing irreconcilable differences be- 
tween city folk and suburbanites are as out moded as the 
old Marxist theories of economic class struggle. Hostility 
between levels of government seldom makes sense, either. 
An urban power structure is best which blends private 
and public efforts to solve problems efficiently and demo- 
cratically. Let all of us seek for new concepts and tech- 
niques which will strengthen all participants in the urban 
adventure, and make their relationship productive." m 
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Design a week-end ranch house for a 
bachelor. The site has a man made 
lake in the middle of a large “working 
ranch”. The client wanted a combina- 
tion bunk house and hunting lodge 
that reflected the rugged ranch life of 
south Texas. 
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A RANCH HOUSE 


WALLIS, TEXAS 


P. M. BOLTON ASSOCIATES, AIA 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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The living-dining area is at one end 
of the plan with two combination 
dressing rooms and baths at the other. 
The bedrooms form the center section. 
A small kitchen opens off the living 
room. Every room opens to a large 
colonaded porch that surrounds the 
entire house opening to the lake and 
the ranch acreage beyond. 


The exterior of the house is of cedar 
board and batten, and charcoal solid 
cedar posts. The entire floor area of 
the house and porch is orange colored 
Mexican cement tile. All of the inter- 
ior walls are painted pine boards. The 
living room is paneled in teak, with 
antique brick fireplace. 2 


BALTHAZAR KORAB—Photographer 
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Designing and building with concrete block 


assures you and your client of walls 
of complete quality and soundness. Block used as 
back-up or face adds strength, fire 


safety, and insulation to any structure. 


For more detailed information on the advantages of concrete masonry write: 


TEXAS CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION 
1010 Lavaca St., Austin, Texas 78701 
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FREEWAYS 


"THEYLL PROBABLY BUILD A 
FREEWAY TO THE MOON before 
they build one in San Francisco,” 
said Mayor John F. Shelley. The city's 
ll-man Board of Supervisors rejected 
with finality two proposed freeway 
routes in the city and thus forfeited 
$250 million of Federal money. These 
roads would have been part of the 
planned 41,000 mile Federal interstate 
system, now 52% complete. Observers 
agree that most opponents fought the 
proposed freeways here because they 
felt they weren't the right kind. “A 
freeway of eight 12-foot lanes is fine 
for rural areas,” stated one freeway 
foe, “but we don't want such a mon- 
ster tearing through a beautiful place 
like San Francisco.” A number of city 
leaders have urged that the freeways 
go underground. The question in- 
creasingly confronting planners and 
Federal highway fund managers is 
whether to expend considerably more 
money than planned to redesign urban 
freeways with aesthetics in mind, or 
face, as a possible alternative, having 
no new freeways at all. 


A Transportation Study of the Bay 
Area, a regional survey of all trans- 
portation needs, will be completed in 
1968. Supervisor George Moscone, a 
member of the BATS panel says, “It 
makes sense to wait for the results of 
a comprehensive study that will in- 
clude all phases of transportation 
rather than rushing to build freeways 
just for the sake of getting Federal 
funds. It is encouraging," he added, 
“that every freeway plan rejected by 
the city in the last several years has 
resulted in another plan that was less 
destructive." 


reprinted from "Preservation News" 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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The Voice. Anybody's voice. 
Your voice. It has a special 
quality and timbre all its own. 
But. 

If it should become hoarse 
or if a cough should persist, 
find out what the reason is. 
Promptly. It could be a warn- 
ing signal of cancer. And can- 
cer is easier to cure when it's 
detected early. 

Frank Sir 
seven warning 
cer. Do you? 

1. Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge. 2. A lump or thicken- 
ing in the breast or elsewhere 


tra knows the 
signals of can- 


digestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 7. Change in a 
wart or mole 
If a signal lasts longer than 
two see your doctor 
without y 
It makes s 
the seven warning 
of cancer 
lt makes sense to give 
to the American 
Cancer 

Society 


se to know 
als 
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BRIDGING A 
BOTTLENECK 


PART OF AN $11 MILLION 
PROJECT FOR THE CITY 
OF BEAUMONT 


ral Contractor 


Cotton, Inc., Consulting Engineers F Miller and Sons, Inc., 
oni diagonally across the inter- 

section of College and Railroad Avenues in Beaumont, Texas, 

stands Mosher's 96 ft. long, 105 ton rigid frame bent. 


FABRICATED from Plates of ASTM A514, Grade E with a 
minimum yield strength of 100,000 PSI, the bent will support 
a three-track, 15 ft. high railroad overpass that will carry 24 
trains a day from four major railroads, eliminating a congestion 
problem which has plagued this city for 30 years. 


A total of 495 tons of steel, fabricated and furnished by 
Mosher, will go into this award winning overpass . . . Bridging 
A Bottleneck. 


== HOME OFFICE AND PLANT: 

К 1 3910 Washington Ave., Houston 
we OTHER PLANTS 

Lance CENTER Dallas, Lubbock, 

ии) San Antonio, Shreveport, Tyler 


STEEL COMPANY fabricators of steel since 1885 


More high-quality Armco Buildings for Houston 


Armco Portable Classrooms 
alleviate overcrowding 


In 1966 the Houston Independent School District purchased 138 Armco Portable Class- 
rooms to supplement the city's permanent school facilities and to take care of expand- 
ing and shifting enrollments. Why Armco? Because these small steel buildings have 
the same high-quality features of the many other Armco Buildings in the Houston area 

ATTRACTIVENESS—Brightly colored Sculptured SteeLox® Wall Panels with clean 
lines unbroken by unsightly through-wall fasteners form the exterior. Inside, Armco 
Buildings can be finished to suit your tastes 

ECONOMY—Reasonable original price, plus assurance of low maintenance costs 
for years to come, made possible by sturdy steel construction and factory baked-on 
wall panel finishes. 

SWIFT, SURE CONSTRUCTION—Armco Steel Corporation's experience and repu- 
tation in the steel building industry is complimented by your local Armco Building 
Dealer's ability to erect the right type of structure of virtually any size for your specific 
needs—whether it be for education, manufacture, storage or commercial activities 

For more information on the Armco Building System, write Armco Steel Corporation, 
Metal Products Division, P. O. Box 1939, Houston, Texas 77001. Offices also in Austin 
Dallas and San Antonio 


makes 
products 
better 
for you 


WEM 
ARMCO Metal Products Division 


Owner: Houston Independent School District, Houston, Texas 
Armco Dealer: Robert R. Sloan Company, Houston, Texas 
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T HE Texas Architectural Foundation offers scholar- 
ships in architectural education and sponsors research 
in the profession. Contributions may be made as me- 
morials: a remembrance with purpose and dignity. 


TEXAS ARCITECTURAL FOUNDATION 
AUSTIN 


327 PERRY-BROOKS BUILDING 
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NATIONAL BUILDING 
CODE AVAILABLE 


The 1967 edition supersedes that of 
1955 and is the eighth major revision 
since the code was first published in 
1905. 


The complete code has been adopted 
by more than 750 cities as a guide to 
safe building construction, and an ab- 
breviated form has been accepted bv 
more than 1.000 smaller communities. 


Many architects and engineers use the 
code as a general reference book, and 
architectural schools use it as a text. 


The American Insurance Association's 
Engineering and Safety Department, 
using the code as a reference, works 
with municipal officials in efforts to 
provide local regulations which will 


reduce fire loss potentials. 


Copies of the code may be obtained 
for a nominal fee from the Engineer- 
ing and Safety Department, American 
Insurance Association, 85 John Street, 


New York, New York 10038. п 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW 
ABSORBITRON. 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Now, Josam can state without reservation 
that it has developed the one and effective 
means of controlling hy- 
drostatic shock pressures 
and water hammer — 
with the new ABSORB- 
OTRON Shock Absorber 
Years of testing gives 
positive assurance that 
when installed on any 
plumbing system and 
sized properly the AB- 
SORBOTRON will effec 
tively and permanently 
reduce shock pressures 
to within safe limits 
that do not exceed 150 
P.S.l. (the normal work- 
ing pressure at which all 
ordinary plumbing  sys- 
tems are designed to 
greater safety). The se- 
cret is in the new elastomer type bellows. 
Write for Manual SA-4. 


(ABSORB: Л 


District Representatives 


JOE P. DILLARD & ASSOC. 


1531 Edison Dallas 7, Texas 
Phone: RI 8-7708 


R. B. ARNOLD COMPANY 
P. O. Box 10695 
Houston 18, Texos 
Phone: OV 6.5591 

JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. 

Michigan City, Indiana 
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E CHARACTER OF A WALL CAN CHANGE... 
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WHEN YOU USE WHITE MORTAR 


UNRETOUCHED PHOTO 


When white or tinted mortar 
is what your wall needs...get it with 


nicl NAA MASONRY CEMENT 


Photo shows ordinary mortar at top...Trinity White mortar below 
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СС > product c of GENERAL PORTLAND í CEMENT COMPANY + 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 60603 


3homa City - Los Angeles 


® Offices: Chica ра. Miami - Chattanooga + Fort Wayne - Kansas City. Kan. - Fredonia, Kan. - Okla 
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